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ONLY 12 MORE DAYS 


yy LESS than two weeks, Christmas will be here again! To 
most of us, it is the best time of the year. It is the time when 
we feel a special happiness; when we have a strong desire to 
be kind to everybody and to share our joys with them. Why is 
this so? When we were very young, and could not comprehend 
the deeper meaning of Christmas, we thought of the Day as a 
time for receiving all the gifts we wanted. But as we grew up, 
we came to look upon Christmas as a Day of more than gifts 
and tinsel. We began to understand and feel the Christmas 
Spirit. We began to see how people the world over use Christ- 
mas to express their never-dying hope for a world at peace. 
For, on this Day was born the Prince of Peace. It is His great 
teachings, and His gentle way of life, that the world honors 
when Christmas comes, 


nternational 


CAROLS 


One of the oldest Christmas customs is the sing- 
ing of carols. These “songs of gladness” (which 
were originally dances—see page 7) ring out 
everywhere—in schools, homes, churches and over 
the radio. Choir boys, like the ones in the picture 
above, sing special carol services in many of our 
churches, and over national radio hook-ups. 


The center of attraction for many young people (and old ones, too) during the Christmas 
season is the toy store. In the picture above, who seems to be having the most fun? It seems 
that the gentleman in the gray hat is getting a real “kick” out of a toy auto racer! 


PLUM PUDDING 
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F DOLLS 


Above: College girl painting red mouths, rosy 
cheeks and sparkling eyes on rag dolls, which are 
given to poor children at Christmas time. Right: 
“The pudding, like a speckled cannon-ball, so 
hard and firm, blazing in half a quartern of ig- 
nited brandy and bedight with Christmas holly 
stuck in the top. Oh, a wonderful pudding!” So 
says Dickens’ "Christmas Carol." Here we see 
English schoolboys parading the pudding. 












almost drown out the joyful 
Christmas songs of peace on 
earth. 

For the world is closer to a great 
war than at any time since 1918. Al- 
ready war is raging in China and in 
Spain. Some people believe that these 
wars are the beginning of the second 
world war. 

Others believe that these wars can 
be kept from spreading. 

Most talk about the future course 
of these wars is guesswork. But to 
talk and write about them is impor- 
tant, because we know from past ex- 
perience how easy it is for wars to 
spread. 

The world is resting on a keg of 
gunpowder. And the great nations of 
the world keep adding powder to 
the keg by building more battleships 
and war planes, guns and poison gas, 
and large armies. The powers are 
spending more than three times as 
much money on arms as they did in 
1913, just before the World War 
started. 

Each nation says that it is neces- 
sary to do this, in order to prevent 
others from attacking it. 


+ HIS year the rumors of war will 








The League of Nations 


During the World War of 1914-18, 
people thought it was the war to end 
war. After it was over, the League 
of Nations was formed. The League 
is an organization which is supposed 
to settle disputes between nations 
peacefully, and thus prevent war. 

If a nation goes to war in spite of 
the League, then the members of the 
League can punish it by applying 
sanctions. This means that the peace- 
ful nations can refuse to trade with 
the peace-breaking nation. Before 
the League nations can apply sanc- 
tions, the League has to decide which 
of two nations engaged in war is the 
aggressor. The aggressor is the one 
who started the war. If you see a boy 
on the street who is riding a bicycle 
that you would like to have, and you 
go up to him and knock him off his 
bicycle, you are the aggressor. Even 
if he fights back, you are the ag- 
gressor. 

What has the League done to pre- 
serve peace since it was formed? It 
has settled several quarrels. The most 



















Greece and Bulgaria in. 1925. By 
threatening to apply sanctions, the 
League prevented a war between 
these two nations and settled their 
argument peacefully. 

But the League failed in other 
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important of these was one between’ 


THE SHADOW OF WAR 


cases. When Japan took Manchuria 
in 1932 and named it Manchukuo; 
and when Italy took Ethiopia in 1935, 
the League did nothing but express 
its regrets. Now, as Japanese troops 
attack China, the League does noth- 
ing. 

The League does nothing because, 
for one reason, the members of the 
League do not trust one another. Each 
thinks the other is trying to “put 
something over on the other fellow.” 

A few of the nations cooperate with 
one another for protection against 
other nations. For instance, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan work together 
—but is it for peace? France and Eng- 
land, and France and Russia are 
sometimes willing to help each other, 

The Germany-Italy-Japan com- 
bination is called the “fascist bloc.” 
France and England are the founda- 
tion of the “democracy bloc.” 

Russia is communist, but lines up 


with the “democracy bloc” because 
France and England would not at- 
tack Russia, but Germany might. 
Hitler has said that he would like to 
have a slice of Russia. 

What makes Japan, Italy, and Ger- 
many so bold? 

These three countries are the three 
great “have-nots” of the world. 

Like people, some nations are rich 
and some are poor. The rich nations 
are called the “haves.” The poor na- 
tions are the “have-nots.” The 
“haves” and the “have-nots” — you 
will want to know these two terms, 
because they will come up again and 
again during your reading and talk- 
ing about war and peace. 

To see what the “have nots” don’t 
have, look at the chart on this page. 
Compare the wealth of Japan, Italy, 
and Germany with the wealth of the 
United States. 

Turn to page II 
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A MISERABLE MERRY CHRISTMAS 


HAT interested me in our 
Wx neighborhood was not 
the school, nor the room I 


was to have in the house all to my- 
self, but the stable which was built 
back of the house. My father let me 
direct the making of a stall, a little 
smaller than the other stalls, for my 
pony, and I prayed and hoped and 
my sister Lou believed that that 
meant that I would get the pony, 
perhaps for Christmas. I pointed out 
to her that there were three other 
stalls and no horses at all. This I said 
in order that she should answer it. 
She could not. My father, sounded, 
said that some day we might have 
horses and a cow; meanwhile a sta- 
ble added to the value of a house. 
“Some day” is a pain to a boy who 
lives in and knows only “now.” My 
good little sisters, to comfort me, re- 
marked that Christmas was com- 
ing, but Christmas was always com- 
ing and grown-ups were always 
talking about it, asking you what you 
wanted and then giving you what 
they wanted you to have. Though 
everybody knew what I wanted, I 
told them all again. My mother knew 
that I told God, too, every night. I 
wanted a pony, and to make sure 
that they understoad, I declared that 
I wanted nothing else. 

“Nothing but a pony?” my father 
asked. 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“Not even a pair uf high boots?” 

That was hard. I did want boots, 
but I stuck to the pony. “No, not even 
boots.” 

“Nor candy? There ought to be 
something to fill your stccking with, 
and Santa Claus can’t put a pony into 
a stocking.” 

That was true, and he couldn't lead 
a pony down the chimney either. But 
no. “All I want is a pony,” I said. “If 
I can’t have a pony, give me nothing, 
nothing.” 

Now I had been looking myself for 
the pony I wanted, going to sales sta- 
bles, inquiring of horsemen, and I 
had seen several that would do. My 
father let me “try” them. I tried so 
many ponies that I was learning fast 
to sit a horse. I chose several, but my 
father always found some fault with 
them. I was in despair. When Christ- 
mas was at hand I had given up all 
hope of a pony, and on Christmas 
Eve I hung up my stocking along 
with my sisters’, of whom, by the 
way, I now had three. I haven’t men- 
tioned them or their coming because, 
you understand, they were girls, and 
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By Lincoln Steffens 





"Say, kid, do you know a boy named Lennie Steffens?” 


girls, young girls, cour.ted for noth- 
ing in my manly life. They did not 
mind me either; they were so happy 
that Christmas Eve that I caught 
some of their merriment. I specu- 
lated on what I’ get; I hung up the 
biggest stocking I had, and we all 
went reluctantly to bed to wait till 
morning. Not to sleep; not right 
away. We were told that we must not 
only sleep promptly, we must not 
wake up till seven-thirty the next 
morning—or if we did, we must not 
go to the fireplace for our Christmas. 
Impossible 

We did sleep that night, but we 
woke up at six A. M. We lay in our 
beds and debated through the open 
doors whether to obey till, say, half- 
past six. Then we bolted. I don’t 
know who started it, but there was a 
rush. We all disobeyed: we raced to 
disobey and get first to the fireplace 
in the front room downstairs. And 
there they were, the gifts, all sorts of 
wonderful things, mixed-up piles of 
presents; only, as I disentangled the 
mess, I saw that my stocking was 
empty; it hung limp; not a thing in it; 
and under and around it—nothing. 
My sisters had knelt down, each by 
her pile of gifts; they were squealing 
with delight, till they looked up and 
saw me standing there in my night- 
gown with nothing. They left their 
piles to come to me and look with me 
at my empty place. Nothing. They 
felt my stocking: nothing. 

I don’t remember whether I cried 


at that moment, but my sisters did. 
They ran with me back to my bed, 
and there we all cried till I became 
indignant. That helped some. I got 
up, dressed, and driving my sisters 
away, I went alone out into the yard, 
down to the stable, and there, all by 
myself, I wept. My mother came out 
to me by and by; she found me in my 
pony stall, sobbing on the floor, and 
she tried to comfort me. But I heard 
my father outside; he had come part 
way with her, and she was having 
some sort of angry quarrel with him. 
She tried to comfort me; besought 
me to come to breakfast. I could not; 
I-wanted no comfort and no break- 
fast. She left me and went on into 
the house with sharp words for my 
father. 

I don’t know what kind of a break- 
fast the family had. My sisters said it 
was “awful.” Thev were ashamed to 
enjoy their own vys. They came to 
me, and I was rude I ran away from 
them. I went around to che front of 
the house, sat down on the steps, and, 
the crying cver. I ached. I was 
wronged, I was hu: t—I can feel now 
what * felt then, and I am sure that if 
one could see the wounds upon our 
hearts, there would be found still 
upon mine a scar from that terrible 
Christmas morning. And my father, 
the practical jo'e:, he must have 
been hurt, tco, a little I saw him 
looking out of th. window. He was 
watching me or something for an 
hour or two, drawing back the cur- 
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tain ever so little lest 1 catch him, but 
I saw his face, and I think I can see 
now the anxiety upon it, the worried 
impatience. 

After—I don’t know how long— 
surely an hour or two—lI was brought 
to the climax of my agony by the 
sight of a man riding a pony down 
the street, a pony and a brand-new 
saddle; the most beautiful saddle I 
ever saw, and it was a boy’s saddle; 
the man’s feet were not in the stir- 
rups; his legs were too long. The out- 
fit was perfect; it was the realization 
of all my dreams, the answer to all 
my prayers. A fine new bridle, with 


a light curb bit. And the pony! As he © 


drew near, I saw that the pony was 
really a small horse, what we called 
an Indian pony, a bay, with black 
mane and tail, and one white foot and 
a white star on his forehead. For such 
a horse as that I would have given, I 
could have forgiven, anything. 

But the man, a disheveled fellow 
with a blackened eye and a fresh-cut 
face, came along, reading the num- 
bers on the houses, and, as my hopes 
— my impossible hopes — rose, he 
looked at our door and passed by, he 
and the peny, and the saddle and the 
bridle. Too much. I fell upon the 
steps, and having wept before, I 
broke now into such a flood of 
tears that I was a floating 
wreck when I heard a voice. 

“Say, kid,” it said, “do you 
know a boy named Lennie 
Steffens?” 

I looked up. It was the man 
on the pony, back again, at 
our horse block. 

“Yes,” I sputtered through 
my tears. “That’s me.” 

“Well,” he said, “then this 
is your horse. I’ve been look- 
ing all over for you and your 
house. Why don’t you put 
your number where it can be 
seen?” 

“Get down,” I said, running 
out to him. 

He went on saying something 
about “ought to have got here at 
seven o'clock; told me to bring the 
nag here and tie him to your post and 
leave him for you. But I got into an 
argument—and a fight—and a hos- 
pital, and—” 

“Get down,” I said. 

He got down, and he boosted me up 
to the saddle. He offered to fit the 
stirrups to me, but I didn’t want him 
to. I wanted to ride. 

“What's the matter with you?” he 
said, angrily. “What you crying for? 
Don’t you like the horse? He’s a 
dandy, this horse. I know him of old. 
He’s fine at cattle; he’ll drive ’em 
alone.” 

I hardly heard, I could scarcely 
wait, but he persisted. He adjusted 
the stirrups, and then, finally, off I 
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rode, slowly, at a walk, so happy, so 
thrilled, that I did not know what I 
was doing. I did not look back at the 
house or the man, I rode off up the 
street, taking note of everything—of 
the reins, of the pony’s long mane, of 


the carved leather saddle. I had 
never seen anything so beautiful. 
And mine! I was going to ride up past 
Miss Kay’s house. But I noticed on 
the horn of the saddle some stains 
like rain-drops, so I turned and 
trotted home, not to the house but to 
the stable. There was the family, fa- 
ther, mother, sisters, all working for 
me, all happy. They had been putting 
in place the tools of my new busi- 
ness: blankets, currycomb, brush, 
pitchfork — everything, and there 
was hay’in the loft. 


“What did you come back so soon 


for?” somebody asked. “Why didn’t 
you goon riding?” 

I pointed to the stains. “] wasn’t 
going to get my new saddle rained 
on,” I said: And my father laughed. 
“Tt isn’t raining,” he said. ‘““Those are 
not raindrops.” 

“They are tears,’ my mother 
gasped, and she gave my father a 
look which sent him off to the house. 
Worse still, my mother offered to 
wipe away the tears still running out 
of my eyes. I gave her such a look as 
she had given him, and she went off 
after my father, drying ker own 
tears. My sisters remained and we 
all unsaddied the pony, put on his 
halter, led him to his stall, tied and 
fed him. It began really to rain; so 
all the rest of that memorable day 
we curried and combed that pony. 
The girls plaited his mane, forelock, 
and tail, while I pitchforked hay to 
him and curried and brushed, cur- 
ried and brushed. For a change we 
brought him out to drink; we led him 


up and down, blanketed like a race- - 


horse; we took turns at that. But the 
best, the most inexhaustible fun, was 
to clean him. When we went reluc- 
tantly to our midday Christmas din- 
ner, we all smelt of horse, and my 
sisters had te wash their faces and 
hands. I was asked to, but I 
wouldn’t, till my mother bade 
me look in the mirror. Then I 
washed up—quick. My face 
was caked with the muddy 
lines of tears that had coursed 
over my cheeks to my mouth. 
Having washed away that 
shame, I ate my dinner, and 
as I ate I grew hungrier and 
hungrier. [t was my first meal 
that day, and as I filled up on 
the turkey and the stuffing, 
the cranberries and the pies, 
the fruit and the nuts—as ! 
swelled, | could laugh. My 
mother said - still choked and 
sobbed now and then, but I 
laughed, too; | saw and en- 
joyed my sisters’ presents till — I 
had to go out and attend to my pony, 
who was there, really and truly 
there, the promise, the beginning, of 
a happy double life. And—I went and 
looked to make sure—-there was the 
saddle, too, and the bridle. 

But that Christmas, which my fa- 
ther had planned so carefully, was it 
the best or the worst I ever knew? He 
often asked me that; I never could 
answer as a boy. I think nor. that it 
was both. It covered the whole dis- 
tance from broken-hearted misery to 
bursting happiness — too fast. A 
grown-up could hardly have stood it. 


— e—-— 


The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, 
or any other book, may be ordered 
through Junior Scholastic Bookshop, 402 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The price of the Steffens’ book is $1.69. 
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Drawing by Hendrik Willem Van Loon, from his book “Christmas Carols.” Published by Simon and Schuster, New York. 


Good Tidings of Great Joy 


wrapped him ‘in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; because there was no room 
for them in the inn. 


\" she brought forth her firstborn son, and 


And there were in the same country shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night. 


And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them; 
and they were sore afraid. 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. 


For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 


And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 


manger. 
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And suddenly there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 


And it came to pass, as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven, the shepherds said 
one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 
and see this thing which is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known unto us. 


And they came with haste, and found Mary, and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 


And when they had seen it, they made known 
abroad the saying which was told them concerning 


this child. 


And all they that heard it wondered at those 
things which were told them by the shepherds. 


—Luke, 11:7-18. 
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CHRISTMAS 
POETRY 


HRISTMAS is the time for carols— 
a custom which has come down to 
us through all the years since that first 
glad Christmas morn, when the multi- 
tude of the heavenly host filled the sky 
and earth with the first Christmas song 
—“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.” 
Christmas songs are never sad or 
solemn. Read them and sing them with 
joy. Christmas should be the gladdest 
time of all the year. , 


Deck the Hall 


Deck the hall with boughs of holly, 
’Tis the season to be jolly, 

Don we now our gay apparel, 

Troll the ancient Yuletide carol. 

Fa, la, la, la, la, la, 1a, la, la. 


See the blazing Yule before us, 
Strike the harp and join the chorus, 
Follow me in merry measure, 

While I tell of Yuletide treasure. 

Fa, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la. 


















































Fast away the old year passes, 
Hail the new, ye lads and lasses, 
Sing we joyous all together, 
Heedless of the wind and weather, 
Fa, la, la, la, la, a, la, la, la. 
Old Welsh Carot 


Old Christmas Returned 


All you that to feasting and mirth are 
inclined, 

Come, here is good news for to pleasure 
your mind. 

Old Christmas has come for to keep 
open house, 

He scorns to be guilty of starving a 
mouse; 

Then come, boys, and welcome for diet 
the chief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced 
pies, and roast beef. 


The holly and ivy about the walls wind 

And show that we-ought to our neigh- 
bors be kind. 

Inviting each other for pastime and 
sport, 

And where we best fare, there we most 
do resort; 

We fail not of victuals, and that of the 
chief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced 
pies, and roast beef. 


All travelers, as they do pass on their 
way, 

At gentlemen’s halls are invited to stay. 

Themselves to refresh, and their horses 
to rest, 

Since that he must be Old Christmas’s 
guest; 

Nay, the poor shall not want, but have 
for relief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minced 
pies, and roast beef. 

Old English Carol 
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From the Bettmann Collection 


Part of the Christmas eve ceremony of the Yule log, in Dalmatia. The end of the 


log is smeared with honey, and the oldest male in the family pours on red wine. 


A Christmas Carol 


When Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
"Twas night but seemed the noon of 
day: 
The star whose light 
Was pure and bright, 
Shone with unwav’ring ray; 
But one bright star, 
One glorious star 
Guided the Eastern Magi from afar. 


Our Joyful Feast 


So, now is come our joyful feast, 
Let every soul be jolly! 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Through some churls at our mirth 
repine, 
Round your brows let garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 
And let us all be merry! 


Then peace was spread throughout the 


land; 
The lion fed beside the lamb; 
And with the kid, 
To pastures led, 
The spotted leopard fed 
In peace, in peace 
The calf and bear, 
The wolf and lamb reposed together 
there. 


As shepherds watched their flocks by 


night, 
An angel brighter than the sun 
Appeared in air, 
And gently said, 
“Fear not, be not afraid. 
Behold, behold, 
Beneath your eyes, 


Earth has become a smiling Paradise.” 
Translated from the Neapolitan 


Now all our neighbors’ chimneys 
smoke, 


And Christmas logs are burning; 
Their ovens with baked meats do choke, 

And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if for cold it hap to die, 
We'll bury it in Christmas pie, 

And evermore be merry! 

George Wither (1588-1667), 


The Unbroken Song 
I heard the bells on Christmas Day, 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 


and reprinted from Christmas 


Poetry, published by H. W. Wilson 


Co., New York. 


Beggar’s Rhyme 


Christmas is coming, the geese are get- 


ting fat, 


Please to put a penny in the old man’s 


hat; 


If you haven’t got a penny, a ha’penny 


will do, , 


If you haven’t got a ha’penny, God 


bless you. 


From the Old English 







And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 
Had rolled along 
The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men! 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


A Christmas Ditty 


Sweep the ingle, froth the beer, 
Tiptoe on till chanticleer, 
Loose the laugh, dry the tear— 
Crack the drums 
When Christmas comes! 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE 





And Other Yuletide Customs from All Parts of the World 


ITHIN a week or so, millions 
W « homes in our country, in 
England, Germany, and the 


Scandinavian countries will shed 
through their windows the soft glow 
of Christmas tree lights. 

All our lives, we have enjoyed the 
shining splendor of Christmas trees. 
But back in our great-grandfathers’ 
day, the custom of decking and light- 
ing evergreen trees for Christmas 
hardly existed. Christmas day was 
celebrated with as much delight then 
as now, but without a tree. In Dick- 
ens’ Christmas Carol and his Pick- 
wick Papers, we read about Christ- 
mas cheer, both lively and quiet, but 
no mention is made of Christmas 
trees. 

Some people have searched 
through history and literature to 
find out when and where the custom 
of celebrating Christmas around a 
tree came about. In 1200 some un- 
known writer in France mentioned 
a fir tree used as decoration in a 
Christmas celebration. At the begin- 
ning of the 1500’s, the records of a 
small city in Alsace show a bill for 
trees sold to a citizen by the local 
authorities around Christmas time. 
It was to be used for decoration but 
we do not know whether this was a 
common custom. 


An Objection to Trees 


Some time later, trees must have 
been used at Christmas celebrations, 
because in 1642 a priest condemned 
the use of trees, saying it was un- 
Christian. He called the tree a play- 
thing and said it took religious souls 
away from the real spirit of the fes- 
tival. 

In the early 1800's the celebration 
of Christmas became as much a home 
and family matter as a church one. 
This came about as a result of the 
spread of a new kind of Protestant 
religion in Germany, called “Pie- 
tism.”’ The Pietists believed more in 
private and family worship than in 
church ceremonies. In the home ob- 
servance of Christmas, roots of ever- 
green trees, decorated with lights 
and apples, were hung on the walls 
and from the ceiling. 

The Pietists took this custom from 
an ancient pagan one of hanging up 
evergreen rods to keep out evil. The 
ancient people believed that a tree 
that remained alive and green even 
in the winter must have a special 
power. To bring good luck and keep 
away bad, the boughs were decorat- 
ed with lights and apples. Light was 
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supposed to frighten evil spirits 
away. From both these practices 
comes our modern Christmas tree, 
late in the 1700's. But before real fir 
trees were used, families built a 
wooden pyramid to hold candles. 
These pyramids were laced with 
evergreen boughs, and gifts were 
placed around them. 

About 1800 real fir trees took the 
place of lighted, fir-decked pyramids 
in Swiss and German homes. The 
people took up this custom with such 
enthusiasm that forestry officials be- 
gan to fear for their nurseries and 
forests. On Christmas eve, men went 
out, ax in hand, and they were likely 
to cut down almost any healthy tree. 
In 1818, the city authorities of Ham- 
burg ruled that trees could pass 
through the city gates only if it could 
be proved that they had been bought 
lawfully. 

But the pleasure of celebrating 
Christmas under a sweet-smelling 
fir was not to be checked by laws. 
The custom spread rapidly through- 
out all the northern European coun- 
tries and across the sea to America. 


Holly and Mistletoe 


Among the evergreens the ancient 
peoples used to hang up in their 
homes, holly and mistletoe were es- 
pecially favored. The Teutons (an- 
cient German tribes) hung their 
homes with holly to give woodland 
spirits a refuge against bitter winter 
weather. After they became Chris- 
tians, the Teutons kept this custom, 
and it spread to England. But it was 
bad luck to hang holly in the house 
until Christmas eve, lest bad spirits 
should come in with the good ones. 
When the Christ Child appeared on 
Christmas eve, he kept away the evil 
spirits. 

In some rural! districts in England, 
there is a superstition about holly. 
The prickly holly is called “‘he’”’ holly 
and the smooth, “she” holly. The 
people say that if rough holly is 
brought into the house on Christmas 
eve, it means the master will rule the 
house all year; if smooth holly comes 
in, however, the mistress will have 
things her way. 


There are so many legends about 
the mistletoe —that strange little 
plant with pale green leaves and 
waxy white berries—that it is hard 
to know why it is considered a 
Christmas plant. For years it was 
barred from all church celebrations 
because it was sacred to the ancient 
Druid religion. This religion was 





No Fighting Under the Mistletoe 


practiced by the Gauls and the Celts 
who lived in France, England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales at the time 
of Julius Caesar. In the Druid re- 
ligion the mistletoe was believed to 
have magic healing powers. It was 
called the “all-healer.” It was also 
supposed to keep bad luck away. 


Kissing Custom 


Nowadays, we think of mistletoe 
in connection with the custom that 
anyone caught standing under it 
must pay the forfeit of a kiss. This 
custom came from the Norse coun- 
tries, where the mistletoe was also 
a sacred plant. When two enemies 
met by chance under a tree bearing 
mistletoe, they laid down their weap- 
ons and called a truce for the day. 
From that, the Norse people took the 
custom of hanging a branch of mis- 
tletoe over their doorways to show 
there was peace within. The English 
added the custom of kissing under 
this lucky plant. In Derbyshire, the 
people used to make a “kissing bush” 
which they hung in the center of the 
house at Christmas. This was a hoop 
wound with holly, ivy, colored pa- 
per, and bright ornaments. From the 
kissing bush hung the mistletoe, just 
under three little doll figures of the 
Holy Family. Anybody who hap- 
pened to step under the “kissing 
bush” was kissed by a member of the 
opposite sex. 

The custom of laying gifts under 
the tree probably comes from the an- 
cient Roman festival of the Satur- 
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nalia. For this festival the slaves 
were freed, convicts were permitted 
to celebrate, and the god Saturn was 
untied so that everyone might have 
a good time without any restraints. 
People who met on the streets greet- 
ed one another with the cry, io Sat- 
urnalia, and exchanged gifts of lit- 
tle wax figures of the gods ordolls. ~ 


St. Nick 


Gift-giving, especially to children, 
is the special privilege of the chil- 
dren’s Christmas patron, St. Nich- 
olas. Ancient legends tell that St. 
Nicholas was an Archbishop of Myra 
in Asia Minor, who lived about 300 
years after Christ. He was a rich and 
charitable man, and it was said that 
once in doing good by stealth he 
climbed to a roof and dropped a 
purse down a poor man’s chimney. 
The purse fell into a stocking which 
had been hung up to dry. So, per- 
haps, that is why we hang up our 
stockings on Christmas eve. 

Why St. Nicholas was adopted by 
the people living along the Baltic Sea 
is a mystery. The fact remains that 
in the Scandinavian countries he was 
believed to ride about on St. Nich- 
olas eve on a white horse. The Norse 
children put out their shoes filled 
with oats for the horse. If the chil- 
dren had been good, they would find 
the oats gone in the morning, and 
their shoes filled with nuts and fruits. 

In Holland, on St: Nicholas eve, 
someone dressed as the saint goes 
from house to house, asking whether 
the children have been good. If they 
were, they receive gifts, but if they 
were bad, they get switches. The 
name Santa Claus or Klas is the 
Dutch pet name for St. Nicholas. In 
Germany, Santa Claus was a tall, 
thin fellow, who visited the children 
with his pockets stuffed with sugar 
plums. Not until the Dutch settlers 
brought him to America, did he be- 
come a “right jolly old elf’ with a 
“broad face and a round belly that 
shook when he laughed like a bowl 
full of jelly.” Strange that Santa 
Claus should have grown so fat 
about the time he was expected to 
slide down chimneys! 


The Feast Called Yule 


All over the world people have ob- 
served Christmas with special cele- 
brations, and we have borrowed from 
almost all of them. Before the day 
of St. Nicholas, the Norse people held 
a feast of the god, Thor, called Yule. 
On that day they renewed the fire 
of their hearths. The English took 
over this custom, and added to it. A 
great log, usually with roots, was 
dragged into the house by the men 
and set in the fireplace. Then it was 
lighted with a faggot from the Yule 
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fire of last year which had been 
saved all year. The log was supposed 
to burn all night, and it was a bad 
omen if it went out. It was also bad 
luck if a squint-eyed or barefooted 
person came into the house while the 
log was still burning. 


“He is born indeed” 


In Serbia and Bulgaria, the peo- 
ple keep a strange custom which is 
like our Yule-log and like the stock- 
ing-hanging custom. On Christmas 
morning, the father of the family 
takes a stocking filled with corn and 
sprinkles the grain on the doorstep, 
saying, “Christ is born.” The family 
answer, saying, “He is born indeed.” 
Then the father goes to the fireplace 
and strikes sparks from the log there. 
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Choir Boys Danced Carols 





St. Nick Climbed a Roof 





At each blow he wishes good health 
to the farm animals, naming them in 
turn, and ends by wishing for a good 
harvest. 

In Spain, France, Italy and other 
Catholic Latin countries, the people 
do not have a tree in their homes, for 
evergreen trees are scarce. But they 
all set up a miniature manger, called 
a créche, with Joseph, Mary, the 
Christ Child, the Three Wise Men, 
and the shepherds. Year after year, 
the family adds to the figures until 
an entire tableau can be made. Many 
American families also have a créche. 
Sometimes they place it in the garden 
under the tree. 


"Waits" Singing 

The custom of singing Christmas 
carols comes from England, where it 
is still called “waits” singing. A 
“wait” was really a street watchman, 
who went the rounds of the towns 
each year from Michaelmas (in Sep- 
tember) to Shrove Thursday (usu- 
ally in March). The“‘waitsman” wore 
a very fine uniform and he “piped 
the watch” each hour. The “waits- 
men’ were supposed to be musicians, 
as well as guards. They played be- 
fore the Lord Meyor of London. By 
the 1700’s, the waitsmen were sere- 
nading householders at Christmas 
time. 


Carols Were Dances 


Originally a carol was a dance. 
Then the word came to mean the 
tune to which people danced. In Ger- 
many people used to sing and dance 
around a créche in the church. Until 
the 1600’s, choir boys in England also 
used to dance and sing in the nave 
of the church after morning prayers 
on Christmas. Today carols are the 
Christmas songs of joy, many of 
which have the original dance music. 

Exchanging Christmas greeting 
cards is a new custom, which is used 
mainly by Americans. The first 
Christmas card was simply a draw- 
ing of the Spirit of Christmas, sent 
to a friend in 1844, They were first 
engraved for English markets, and 
were not sold in America until 1875. 
Many of these early greeting cards 
were called Christmas “pieces.” They 
were made by school children to 
show how well they were doing in 
their penmanship and drawing. 

From all the world Americans 
have gathered their Christmas cus- 
toms, and they have come to us 
throughout two thousand years in 
time. Each was part of a ceremony 
of rejoicing. All our lives we have 
kept these customs, often without 
knowing what they meant. But be- 
cause of their ancient meanings, they 
are worth passing on to future gen- 
erations until the end of time. 
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Mickey Mouse Kicked Out, 
But They Settle Nothing 


Mickey Mouse has been causing 
trouble for an American newspaper 
correspondent in Yugoslavia. This may 
sound like somebody’s bad dream, but 
it’s true. Here’s what happened: : 

Politika, a newspaper in Belgrade 
(capital of Yugoslavia) runs a Mickey 
Mouse comic strip. Two weeks ago 
Hubert Harrison, New York Times cor- 
respondent in Belgrade, filed a story 
reporting that the comic strip was 
banned. The strip told the story of 
Mickey Mouse taking the part of a 
young Prince. Mickey became so popu- 
lar that the uncle of the real Prince 
became jealous and started a plot 
against Mickey. At this point the comic 
strip were banned by the Yugoslav 
censor. 

To this story cabled by Mr. Harrison, 
newspapers added some remarks of 
their own. They said that the censor 
had probably banned the comic strip 
because it seemed to be poking fun at 
the royal family of Yugoslavia. Prince 
Paul is now Regent (acting king) of 
Yugoslavia until his young cousin, 
King Peter, is old enough to rule him- 
self. 

Last week Belgrade police ordered 
Hubert Harrison to leave Yugoslavia. 
They did not accuse him of sending 
out an inaccurate story. They said sim- 
ply that he had “offended against the 
interests of Yugoslavia.” They are 
holding him responsible for the re- 
marks about Prince Paul and King 
Peter made by other newspapermen. 

Harrison has been living in Belgrade 
for twelve years. The United States 
and British ambassadors, and the 
Belgrade Foreign Press Association, 
have sent strong protests to the gov- 
ernment of Yugoslavia against this 
order expelling Harrison. 

Here’s another country that doesn’t 
know the meaning of “freedom of the 
press.” 


Lindberghs Back on Visit 
to the United States 


America’s Lone Eagle has come back 
—but only for a short visit. 

Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh returned to the United States 
last week after two years in England. 
Their visit was unannounced and un- 
expected, and will probably last only 
until New Year’s Day. They are stay- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
mother in Englewood, N. J. 

The Lindberghs did not say whether 
their surprise visit is being made for 
business or pleasure. They left in Eng- 
land their two children, 5-year-old Jon 
and 7-month-old Land. 

The Lindberghs left the United 
States two years ago, a short time be- 
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fore Hauptmann was executed for kid- 
naping and killing their first-born son. 
They went to England to seek safety 
for their children and privacy for 
themselves. 

Ever since Lindbergh made his his- 
toric flight across the Atlantic, he has 
been headline news. He could not do 
anything or go anywhere without a 
flock of reporters at his heels. 

Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh did their 
best to keep this latest visit to the 
United States a close secret. They ar- 
rived on the United States liner Presi- 
dent Harding. No word of their pres- 
ence on the ship leaked out before it 
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docked. Only a few reporters happened 
to be on the pier when the President 
Harding docked. Except for the family 
and servants of Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
mother, the only person who knew 
they were coming was Basil Harris, 
vice-president of the United States 
Lines. 


A stray photographer caught sight 
of the famous couple going down the 
third-class gangway. He managed to 
get a few fleeting pictures of them. 
They disappeared before anyone else 
could see them. After they were gone, 
newspapermen tried to get information 
about them from passengers and mem- 
bers of the ship’s crew. But the passen- 
gers would not tell, preferring to honor 
the Lindbergh’s desire for privacy. The 
Lindberghs kept entirely to them- 
selves, except at mealtimes, when they 
ate at the captain’s table. 


Lewis Meets Green, 
But They Settle Nothing 


John L. Lewis and William Green, 
the two big labor chiefs who have been 
at odds with each other, met last week. 
Although their headquarters are not 
far apart in Washington, they had not 
met for seven months. They did not 
even talk over the telephone. 

These two men have said many bit- 
ter things about each other in the past 
year or so. When they came face to 
face at last week’s meeting, they 
greeted each other without shaking 
hands. 

They met to try to bring their or- 
ganizations together again. Green 
heads the American Federation of La- 
bor (AF of L); Lewis the Committee 
for Industrial Organization (CIO). 

For about six weeks, committees rep- 
resenting the AF of L and CIO have 
been meeting in Washington to try to 
settle their disagreements. They failed 
to agree and referred their difficulties 
to a direct meeting of Lewis and Green. 

Lewis and Green met twice. They 
came out of the second meeting with 
nothing settled. They did not plan to 
meet again, and referred their dis- 
agreements back to the larger com- 
mittees. 


The President Wants Congress 
to Lend Money for Housing 


Congress began the third week of its 
special session by hearing two mes- 
sages from President Roosevelt. These 
messages added two more points to the 
program Congress has to consider, 
making six altogether. 

The first new point on the President’s 
program is one about housing. The 
President believes that our country 
needs 800,000 new houses each year for 
the next five years. People want to 
build houses, but they haven’t the 
money. In order to make possible more 
building, the President would make it 
easier for people to borrow money 
from the government. To do this, Con- 
gress would have to change existing 
housing laws. 

The President said also that indus- 
try and labor must cooperate to make 
this housing program a success. They 
must keep prices of materials and 
wages low in order to keep the cost of 
building low. Labor always objects to 
making wages low. The President an- 
swered their objections by saying that 
if labor would help make the housing 
program a success, yearly wages would 
be higher. Building workers might not 
make so much by the hour, but they 
would have many more hours of work 
during the year. So far, labor is strong- 
ly opposed to this plan of the Presi- 
dent. They say there is no guarantee 
that the yearly total of wages will be 
higher. The President is going to hold 
a series of talks with representatives 
of industry and labor to see whether 
they can straighten out this problem. 

The second new point on the Presi- 
dent’s program is the problem of cut- 
ting down the cost of running the gov- 
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ernment. To do this, the ’’resident pro- 
posed that Congress cut down the 
amount of money the federal govern- 
ment is spending to build roads. (See 
Oct. 2 Junior Scholastic, page 10.) 

This plan to cut down on money for 
roads is strongly opposed by many 
Congressmen. The President wants 
Congress to abolish the $214,000,000 
federal fund for roadbuilding, and 
make special appropriations of a much 
smaller sum to be spent each year. 
Congressmen say that a sudden cut in 
money for roadbuilding would hurt 
business. Most of them feel that this 
point on the President’s program will 
not be passed, or at least until it is 
changed a great deal. 

Congress made little progress on the 
other four points in the President’s 
program. At the middle of the fourth 
week of the special session, here’s how 
each point stood: 

1. Labor. The wages and hours bill 
was finally forced out of the House 
Rules Committee. Since 218 members 
of the House of Representatives signed 
a petition to have the bill brought up 
for discussion on the floor, the Rules 
Committee can no longer block the bill 
from coming to a vote. But, because 
many members of the house disagree 
about certain parts of the bill, there is 
a chance that it may not be passed dur- 
ing this special session. 

2. Crop Control. In both the Sen- 
ate and the House, Congressmen are 
arguing about certain details of the 
farm (crop-control) bill. They hope to 
come to some agreement before the 
special session ends. If they don’t, this 
too will have to wait until the regular 
session in January. 

3. Planning and 4. Reorganization 
probably will rot come up for discus- 
sion at all in this special session of 
Congress. 


4-H's Meet: Head, 
Heart, Hands, Health 


The ten smiling young people in the 
picture on this page are in perfect 
physical condition. They were chosen 
as national champions in health at the 
annual meeting of the 4-H Club, held 
in Chicago. 

Each November hundreds of boys 
and girls from farms in every state in 
the union meet in Chicago for the big 
4-H Congress. Their emblem is a four- 
leaf clover, with an H on each leaf. 
The pledge from which comes their 
emblem and their name is: 

“I pledge 

My Head to clearer thinking 

My Heart to greater loyalty 

My Hands to larger service and 

My Health to better living, 

For my club, my community and 
my country.” 

What do 4-H Club members do? 
They learn better ways of doing things 
on the farm. They have business meet- 
ings and social get-togethers. The 
health championship is only one of the 
many contests 4-H Club members hold 
at their annual congress. They have 
prizes totaling $100,000. Some are for 
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These are the ten national champions in health, 


Wide World 
chosen from 4-H Club members. They are, from 


left to right: Georgia C. Paynter, 17, Livingston, Ky.; June Modlin, 17, Beaver City, Neb.; Junior 
Joyner, 17, Marlow, Okla.; Donald R. Wielage, 19, Dorchester, Neb.; Ned Crawley, 17, Prospect, 
Va.; Albert W. Olsen, 19, Dwight, Kan.; Louis W. Sharpe, 19, Cortland, N. Y.; Junior Clayton, 
17, Van Meter, lowa; Barbara Sergeant, 15, Salem, Ore., and Donna M. Oxenter, 15, Kunkle, Ohio. 


cooking and sewing, some are for rais- 
ing prize crops and prize cattle, some 
are for working out new ways of doing 
farm-work. 

4-H Club boys and girls have done 
pioneer work in making farming scien- 
tific. They have helped increase their 
fathers’ incomes or lightened their 
mothers’ household loads. Also they 
have put on plays and operas, organ- 
ized choruses and orchestras, and 
earned money for their college educa- 
tion. 

The 4-H Club convinced Congress of 
its usefulness, and for the past 23 years 
has been receiving money from the 
government to carry on its work. The 
Club also receives money from private 
organizations and individuals. At the 
present time there are about a million 
members in 4-H Clubs in all states of 
the Union, in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

If you are interested in joining a 4-H 
Club or ir organizing one, write to the 
4-H National Committee, 56 East Con- 
gress Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





SHADOW OF WAR 


Continued from page 3 


Remember, that a nation’s wealth 
is just what its “good earth” can yield 
in farm products, minerals and oil. 

So, when you think of a country’s 
wealth, think of what it has in the 
ground. 

Besides the United States, the other 
great “haves” among the powers are 
Great Britain, Russia and France. 

All other countries of the world fol- 
low the lead of the seven great powers 
—the four “haves” mentioned in the 
paragraph above, and the three powers 
of the fascist bloc—Italy, Germany 
and Japan. 

Some of these other countries (es- 
pecially in Europe and Asia), look to 
the “fascist bloc;” others to the “dem- 
ocracy bloc,” for advice and protec- 
tion. Quite a few are neutral, and get 
along very well without rattling a 
sword. Among them are Switzerland, 


Holland, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries (Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland). 

What do Japan, Italy, and Germany 
want? 

Japan wants to be leader of the East- 
ern world, and drive out all the West- 
ern powers. At various times she has 
threatened to seize all of China, Si- 
beria (Russia), the Philippines (United 
States), Hongkong (Britain), French 
Indo-China, and Dutch East Indies. 

Italy wants to recapture the empire 
that used to belong to ancient Rome. 
She ‘wants to control the Mediterran- 
ean Sea and all its surrounding coun- 
tries. At various times she has had her 
eye on Egypt, Asia Minor, northern 
Africa, eastern Europe, and Spain. 

Germany wants to regain the pos- 
sessions that were taken away from 
her by the Allies after the World War. 
She would like to have back her col- 
onies in Africa. She would like also 
to have Austria, and a share of some 
of Eastern Europe, including part of 
Russia. 

All this land the “have-nots” want 
belongs to other nations. If Japan, 
Italy, and Germany really set out to 
capture all of it they would certainly 
set off the second world war. But 
Japan, Italy, and Germany are just as 
afraid of getting into a world war as 
the other nations are. They are play- 
ing a game of bluff, and have gone very 
far in it. 

So far their bluff seems to be work- 
ing. Will England and France and the 
other powers let Germany, Italy and 
Japan have what they want? Will 
Japan, Italy and Germany be satisfied 
with what they get? 


How far will their bluff go? A bur- 
glar who threatens to shoot you if you 
don’t give him your money is danger- 
ous. He may be tempted to use his gun, 
even if he carries it only to frighten 
you. So countries who threaten to start 
a war may really carry out their threat, 
even if they meant to use the threat 
only as a bluff. 


At ghis Christmas time, the world 
is sore afraid of the shadow of war. 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends 


The New Movie 


DAMSEL in 
DISTRESS 


Fred Astaire Rescues Her 


AKE a story by P. G. Wode- 
T use add Gershwin music; put 
Fred Astaire, Georgie Burns and 
Gracie Allen in the cast. Lights, cam- 
era, action! What have you? A good 
movie called A Damsel in Distress. 

Of course, it isn’t as simple as that. 
You’d have to get Joan Fontaine to 
be the damsel. You’d have to find a 
mean old aunt, a nit-wit beau and a 
nosey butler, to distress her. You’d 
have to build studio sets of castles 
and gardens and village fairs. But if 
you did everything that RKO has 
done, you’d have a finished produc- 
tion which tops the musical-comedy 
movies of the year. 

The story never makes sense. But, 
as most Wodehouse stories, it makes 
for some of the best comedy and fun- 
niest mix-ups you can imagine. 

Jerry Halliday (Fred Astaire) is 
an American musical comedy stag on 
a visit to London. With him are 
his two publicity agents, George 
(Burns) and Gracie (Allen). Jerry 
gets tired of being chased by auto- 
graph hunters and decides to go to 
Paris. 

On the way to the station a beau- 
tiful girl (damsel: Joan Fontaine) 
jumps into his cab. She tells him she 
is in trouble (distress). She has been 
kept prisoner at Totleigh castle by 
her aunt, Lady Caroline, because she 
refuses to marry Reggie, Lady Caro- 
line’s son. She has escaped, but is be- 
ing followed by Keggs, steward of 
the castle. 

Keggs, at the moment, is trying to 
get a policeman to search Jerry’s cab. 
When Jerry gets out to argue with 
him, the girl slips away. (She has 
really come to London to meet an 
American boy she knows. She misses 
her date with him and goes back 
home.) Jerry gets away but Keggs 
goes to jail—for the night. 

Jerry finds out the girl was Lady 
Alyce Marshmoreton. He moves his 
baggage and his publicity agents to 
a house near Totleigh castle. The 
three of them get into the castle on 
“Visitor’s Day,” pretending to be 
tourists. Here Jerry sees Lady Alyce. 
But not for long. Keggs is on his 
heels. Jerry is surprised but glad to 
be helped to escape by Albert, the 
page boy. 

The reason for Albert’s interest is 
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in Albert’s pocket. The servants in 
the castle have drawn lots for the 
names of Lady Alyce’s beaux. The 
winner gets “the pot”—of money. 
Keggs holds the ticket marked “Mr. 
Reggie” and Albert has a ticket 


marked “Mr. X,” the unknown. Al- 
bert wants Jerry to be “Mr. X” and 
win Lady Alyce. 

So the chase begins. Jerry and 
Reggie chase Lady Alyce. Keggs 
chases Jerry. Albert chases Keggs. 








Grandma! What long 
It's Fred and pals at th 
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Now they've come down to earth on Whoa, there. They're in a rolli 
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Fred and George try to hold eve 


ng, but Gracie just goes ‘round an 





And George and Gracie bring up the 
rear, with Gracie getting everything 
more mixed up than ever. 

, Jerry meets Lady Alyce at the vil- 
lage fair. But Reggie, George and 
Gracie get the wrong people together 
in the Love Tunnel, on slides, and 
merry-go-rounds. 

Finally, on the night of a big re- 
ception at the Castle, Lord Marsh- 
moreton steps in, tells Lady Alyce to 
marry the man she loves (Jerry)— 
much to the disgust of Albert who 
has gotten discouraged and torn up 
the winning ticket. And “Mr. X” 
wins! 

While getting his girl, Jerry finds 
time to do some of the best Astaire 
dances yet. He has a brand new 
drum-dance. In this he is surrounded 
by drums of all sorts, shapes and 
sizes, and he makes the rat-a-tat-tat 
with his toes. At the village fair 
(which looks more like an Atlantic 
City steeplechase), he has two new 
dancing partners, Burns and Allen. 
They have to step lively, but they 
manage to keep up with him just the 
same. Except when Gracie gets stuck 
on a treadmill. But to tell more 
would be to spoil the fun! 


It’s Love I’m After (Warner Bros.). 
With this odd-sounding title you'd 
never guess what comes after. A hilari- 
ous lot of high jinks about two stage 
stars who never stop acting! They play 
their lives offstage as dramatically as 
they play their parts onstage. They 
fight and scratch and throw chairs at 
each other. Then they forgive and 
forget. And it’s all very funny, what- 
ever they’re after. Leslie Howard and 
Bette Davis are the two stars, and Eric 
Blore is ’owlingly funny as the Heng- 
lish valet. 


el. 
nd ‘round. 
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day when flying boats will 

wing their way between Eu- 
rope and the United States on a 
schedule of daily departures and ar- 
rivals. 

The Big City, main port of passen- 
ger travel by steamship, is now 
building an airport which will 
serve the flying boats whenever they 
are ready to start carrying passen- 
gers over the trans-Atlantic route. 

Airplane travel between the 
United States and European coun- 
tries will soon be a serious competi- 
tor to travel by boat, said Joseph P. 
Kennedy, chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission. (See 
Sept. 25 Junior Scholastic, page 3.) 

Mr. Kennedy wants Congress to 


N EW YORK is preparing for the 


lend airplane builders the money to 
build aircraft for the overseas trade. 

“A fleet of eighteen flying boats, 
on a daily service of three planes a 
day, would offer the same total pas- 
senger capacity per year as a super- 
liner (like the Queen Mary, Bremen, 
Normandie, etc.)—at a cost of $18,- 
000,000 for building the planes against 
a cost of $50,000,000 for one super- 
liner,’ Mr. Kennedy said. 

Mr. Kennedy predicted that the 
time is near when the steamship will 
give way to the flying ship in express 
service just as sail gave way to 
steam. 

In order to be prepared for the day 
predicted by Mr. Kennedy, the City 
of New York and the Works Progress 
Administration (WPA) are now con- 





: WPA Drawing and Photo 
Above: the main administration building for landplanes. Note the observation 
promenade on second floor. Glass brick will be used in much of the construction. 





WPA Drawing and Photo 


The North Beach Airport, as it will look from an airplane approaching it over 
Flushing Bay. Most ot the land for the field is being made by dumping cinders. 
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structing the airport pictured on this 
page. The illustration at the top 
shows the architect’s conception of 
it. The illustration at the bottom of 
the page shows how it will look from 
the air. This illustration was made 
by taking an air photograph of the 
land and bay, and then painting in 
the airport on the photograph. 

The airport, which will be called 
North Beach Airport, is only a short 
distance from New York City’s sky- 
scrapers. It is only twenty minutes’ 
drive from the airport to the heart of 
the city. 


For Land and Sea Planes 


The airport will have two divisions— 
one for landplanes and the other for 
seaplanes. The top picture shows the 
administration building for landplane 
activities. In this building will be ticket 
offices, a baggage room, a hospital, din- 
ing rooms, a postoffice, and various 
other offices. At first only one hangar 
for landplanes will be built. As the 
need increases more hangars will be 
built until there are seven altogether— 
built in a half-circle around the admin- 
istration building. One of these land- 
plane hangars will service amphibian 
planes. 

Four runways are planned for the 
use of landplanes. All of these will be 
built according to the requirements of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce. One of 
the runways is designed especially for 
blind flying. A radio marker in line 
with it will be located about three and 
a half miles away. Neon tubes will be 
put in to guide pilots using the runway. 

The seaplane division will also have 
its own special administration building 
and hangars. The administration build- 
ing will be a circular fireproof building 
of brick and steel. Here will be found 
waiting rooms, and various offices for 
navigation, flight control, health, cus- 
toms collection, and immigration. Sea- 
plane passengers will land at a plat- 
form in the bay and take a short walk 
directly to the administration building. 

Part of the bay will be used as a 
turning basin for the seaplanes. These 
large airliners will be hauled out of the 
water on a concrete platform. One end 
of this will extend into the bay and the 
other will connect with a service field 
at one end of the seaplane base. For 
housing seaplanes there will be four 
hangars placed around a central ma- 
chine shop and office building. Room 
will be left for building four more sea- 
plane hangars if these are found nec- 
essary. 
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From “Trixie: Stories of the Circus,” by Bob Barton. Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


UNIOR SCHOLASTIC readers who 

want to purchase books as Christ- 
mas presents for younger brothers, 
sisters and friends, can use the follow- 
ing list in making their selections. 
These are all new books, published 
within the past few weeks. You will 
note that they are grouped according 
to the ages they will appeal to, start- 
ing with ages 5 to 10. 


Ages 5 to 10 Years 


The Night Before Christmas. By 
Clement C. Moore. Published by Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York. $1.50. 

Noodle. By Munro Leaf. Published 
Peace A. Stokes Co., New York. 

50. 

Sakimura. By Zhenya Gay. Pub- 
aa by Viking Press, New York. 

1.50. 
zekiel. By Elvira Garner. Published 
by Henry Holt and Co., New York. 
$1.50. 

Once Upon a Time in Egypt. By 


Frances Kent Gere. Published by 
a Green and Co., New York. 
Kurt Wiese’s Picture Book of Ani- 
mals. By Kurt Wiese. Published by 
Coward-McCann, New York. $2.50. 

Choo Choo. By Virginia Lee Burton. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 

The Doings of Dinkie. By Selskar M. 
Gunn. Published by D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., New York. $1.50. 

A Story of Pioneers. By Marcelline 
Flora Myers and Louise Embree. Pub- 
lished by The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. $1.50. 

Babette. By Clare Turlay Newberry. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $3. 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
By Walt Disney. Published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $2. 


Ages 7 to 12 Years 


The House with the Echo. By Chris- 
tine Noble Govan. Published by 
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GIVE 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


TO COUSIN JIM 


Jimmy’‘s sure to like it just as you do and you won't find the 
price of $1.25 for a year (32 issues) a bad drain on your 
Christmas budget. And why hesitate about Cousin Jane? 
There is nothing she would enjoy more than Junior Scholastic 
and it repeats the joy of Christmas every week. 


Just fill out the blank below and mail it to us today. An attrac- 
tive card will be sent to announce your gift. 











mene we cee casi wt, coms: cme. CURIONI NU Se 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

| enclose $_...___- Send Junior Scholastic for one year (32 issues), at $1.25 a year, tot 
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EOD wisncsseusngipecitenenerionaseciilbegaitigmiialtis setae liao State ...._ 
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Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. $2. 

On the Banks of Plum Creek. By 
Laura Ingalls Wilder. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 

This Year: Next Year. By Walter de 
la Mare. Published by Henry Holt and 
Co., New York. $2.50. 

Trixie: Stories of the Circus. By Bob 
Barton. Published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $2. 

Animais of the Bible. By Dorothy 
Lathrop. Published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. $2. 

The Home Toy Shop. By Nina R. 
Jordan. Published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York. $2. 

The Trader’s Children. By Laura 
Adams Armer. Published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50. 

Tops and Whistles. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey. Published by Viking Press, 
New York. $2. 

Wet Magic. By E. Nesbit. Published 
by Coward-McCann, New York. $2. 

The Gate Swings In. By Nora Bur- 
Gen. Published by Little, Brown & Co., 

oston. $2. 

The Clockwork Twin. By Walter R. 
Brooks. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. $2. 

Ballet Shoes. By Noel Streatfield. 
Published by Random House, New 
York. $2. 

In Secret Service. By Jean Rosmer. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $2. 


Ages 10 to 15 Years 


Defense of the Castle. By Albert L 
Mayer, Jr. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $2. 

Pidgeon Post. By Arthur Ransome. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. $2. 

Stormalong. By Alan Villiers. Pub- 
lished by Scribner’s, New York. $1.75. 

Who Rides in the Dark? By Stephen 
W. Meader. Published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York. $2. 

Susan, Beware! By Mabel Leigh 
Hunt. Published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York, $1.75. 

All the Year Round. By A. J. Grodin. 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. $2 

The White Stag. By Kate Seredy. 
pean by Viking Press, New York. 


Michel’s Singing Sword. By Cenethe 
Thomas. Published by Henry Holt and 
Co., New York. $2. 

Waterfront Beat. By Howard M. 
Brier. Published by Random House, 
New York. $1.50. 

The Winter Nightingale. By Marie 
Colmont.* Published by Coward-Mc- 
Cann, New York. $2. 
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MORE POWER TO YOU 


Lessons in Diving 


heading of gymnastics. No boy 

or girl should try fancy diving 
until he or she has done a good deal 
of plain diving. And—it should be 
added—no boy or girl should try 
diving until he or she has learned to 
swim so as to feel perfectly “at 
home” in the water. 

Starting with this issue, Junior 
Scholastic begins a series of pictures 
and lessons of ten different kinds of 
dives. The’first lesson and No. 1 dive 
appear on this page. It may not be 
possible to give you a new dive every 
week, but at least one will 
be given every other week. 


Picea DIVING comes under the 


=_ 


the number is reduced to five.) 

Now, altogether there are about 
forty different kinds of fancy dives. 
In a contest, which ones do the divers 
do? 

Let us suppose there is to be a 
swimming meet between two high 
school teams. When the time comes 
for the diving contests, each diver, 
in his turn, will be required to do 
four dives that are known as the 
compulsory dives. These compulsory 
dives are as follows: 


1. The Front Dive (running) 
2. The Back Dive (standing) 


Many boys and girls have En? ae 


become splendid divers by 
the age of 12 or 13 years. We 
have had Olympic team 
divers at this age. Of course, 
not all boys and girls have a 
chance to go to a swimming 
pool often enough in order 
to learn to dive. Many oth- 
ers, who go swimming in 
their school or “Y” pools 
once or twice a week, don’t 
bother very much about 
form in diving. Good swim- 
mers, they simply run and 
jump head first into the 
water. Their arms fly out in 
front of them in no particu- 
lar order. Their legs bend at 
the knees as they fly through 
the air. And when they hit 
the water, it is as though an 
elephant fell into it, so big 
a splash do they make. 

All this is good fun. Some- 
times it may hurt a little— 
if, by chance, a _ belly- 
smacker results. Whether or 
not you will have a chance to prac- 
tice good form in diving, you will 
want to know what good form looks 
like, and what some of the dives are. 
If you will follow this series of les- 
sons, you will learn this much, at 
least. 

The diving which is done by divers 
on high school, college and Olympic 
teams, is called “formal diving.” The 
word formal means “according to a 
set form or rules.’’ Therefore, formal 
diving means diving that must be 
done “just so” —according to form or 
standards set years ago. 

In a diving contest, each diver is 
required to do a certain number of 
different kinds of dives. In the 
Olympics and in college meets, there 
are ten different dives which each 
diver must do. In high school meets, 
each diver must do eight. (For girls, 
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NO. | — THE FRONT DIVE 
(Also called The Swan Dive) 


3. The Back Jack-Knife (standing) 
4. The Front Dive with Half Twist 
(running) 

After a diver has done each of 
these compulsory dives, he may then 
choose any dives he wishes for the 
other four (five in college competi- 
tion). He may choose them from the 
long list of formal dives, which is 
printed in the rule book.* Of course, 
a diver is not allowed to repeat one 
of the compulsory dives. The addi- 
tional three dives which each diver 
must do are called optional dives. 
The word optional means something 
which you can take or leave, do or 
not do, as you please. 


*The official rule book containing rules for 
college and high school swimming and div- 
ing is the Intercollegiate and Interscholastic 
Swimming Guide. Book No. 91R of Spald- 
ing’s Athletic Library. Published by Amer- 
Some Spores Publishing Co., New York. 25 
cents. 





In our series of ten diving lessons. 


we will show the compulsory dives, 
starting hete on this page with No. 1 


—the Front or Swan Dive. Later, we 
will show six optional dives most 
used by divers. 


The Front or Swan Dive 


The Front Dive (running) is the 
first dive on the program. In these pic- 
tures, you will notice that the board is 
high off the water. This is what is 
known as a 10-foot board (10 feet from 
the water to the board). We show the 
pictures from a 10-foot board, so that 
there is room to show the diver in 
three or more positions on his way 
down. The dives are done the same 
way off the 3-foot board, except that 
the diver must make his movements a 
little faster, since he doesn’t have so 
much time in the air. 

The Front Dive, more pop- 
ularly known as the Swan 
Dive, is one of the dives taken 
on the run. In all running 
dives, the diver must be as 
careful with his run as he is 
with the dive itself. 

Our pictures do not show 
the run. The run consists of 
three or four steps, and a lit- 
tle jump (called a hurdle) 
about 12 inches high and 
about 2 feet long. It is this 
hurdle which makes it pos- 
sible to hit the board hard and 
get a good spring off it. Every 
diver must discover for him- 
self the best length and height 
of hurdle. 

The run and hurdle should 
be so planned and timed that 
the feet strike the board for 
the take-off about two inches 
from the end of the board. It 
is there, or very close to there, 
that the toes ought to be 
planted. Both feet must strike 
the board at the same time 
(simultaneously is the adverb 
used, meaning “at the same 
time”). And it is important to 
land on the balls of the feet. It 
is bad form to land flatfooted. 

As the feet strike the board, the 
knees bend, the board springs down 
and then up, lifting the body into the 
air. 

During the passage through the air, 
the head must be kept well up, the 
body slightly arched, legs together, 
knees straight, toes well pointed back 
and up. The arms should be held out 
at the side at right angles to the body, 
in line with the shoulders, and kept 
there until about half way down. Then 
they should be brought up in front of 
the head, in line with the body. Arms 
should be kept straight (no bend at 
elbow), and hands almost touching 
each other, and kept that way until the 
entire body is submerged. 

To improve your diving, it is neces- 
sary to have the criticism of a coach 
or someone who will watch you oc- 
casionally, and tell you what is wrong 


(Next: No. 2—The Back Dive) 
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MATCH YOUR WITS  contnccmorte ter inca 


group and write the remaining letter 4 


on the line above. The correct letters 

The Week | y P uZzZ le Pp a ge in each group will spell a word and the 
4 words will make up a complete sen- 

ini ll-k hrist- 

By EUGENE SHEFFER tence containing a well-known Christ 


mas message. 





DECORATE THIS TREE! UP RE AW CU 7 NO NY 


Our Christmas offering to you (in the puzzle line) is this not-too-difficult WE RA RG IT HE. OG RO AO LD 
cross-word puzzle. And our Christmas message to you en ranches si as ae Ee eg , 
among the words 9Down, 1Down, 19Down, 28Across, 2Down, and 3lAcross. A SW iF NL GL IT TO AM RE MN 
heavy line in the diagram means the end of a word. 





WORD WHEEL 


Starting with the top box marked 
with the letter J, and moving along the 
outer circle of boxes in the direction of 
the numbers on a clock, print the name 
of your favorite weekly magazine. 
Now use these letters as the initials of 
words, all of which end with the letter 
E. The definitions of these words are 
given below the wheel. The definitions 
are not in the same order in which the 
words appear in the wheel. For in- 
stance, the word which starts with J 
and ends with E is JUNE (a month). 
This is the first word, but it is sixth in 
the list of definitions. 














































































































ACROSS DOWN 
i 2. A personal pronoun 5 1. A merry holiday 
4. To weep 2. Pertaining to a scholar 
5. Starts suddenly from fear 3. The organ of sight 
7. The flower of a plant 37 5. Slips 
10. A merry song 6. Most impressive 
11. A beverage 7. To find fault with 
12. A title for a lady 28 8. A wise man 
13. A microbe 9. Jolly 
15. Mother wa be 12. Fabric at a door for wiping 
; 16. Flat table-land or piateau the feet 
17. A printer’s mea- _ 14 A drinking ves- 
sure : laa 1s3 #135 sel A cavity Unemployed 
18. A track worn by | 15. Myself Not on time; tardy Competent 
wheels 19. Towards A monster in fables A contest of speed 
20. Hates 37 21. A conjunction To force onward A poet’s word for 
| 21. One of an indefi- 24. A Christmas A sheltered inlet “island” 
nite number 7 carol A month Free from danger 
22. Obtained 26. A rodent What the clock Certain 
23. A tavern 27. To slumber tells A title 
25. A large food fish 30. A poem The first word in To have a fondness 
26. Thing; in law 31. The Egyptian sun god fairy tales for 
28. Everybody 32. A suffix showing the comparative de- 
29. One of the digits of the foot gree 
31. Subscribers 33. By 
36. Skill in performance 34. Abbreviation for the smallest State 
37. A long narrative poem 35. Abbreviation for a Southern State 
LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS - 
NOTICE l The answer to ONE AT A TIME is " 
; TECHNICOLOR. T 
This is the last issue of Junior The three SCRAMBLE - GRAM -- < 
Scholasti ntil the end of the words, unscrambled, are CELLULOID, ~ 
aS , SCRIPT, EXHIBITOR. < : 
Christmas Holidays. You will re- To the right is the MOVIE CRISS- [| a 
ceive no issue of Junior Scholastic CROSS properly filled out with the § : 
next week or the week after. The names of movie actors and actresses. ~ 
t 
next issue will be dated January 8, NEW PUZZLE CONTEST ‘ ; 
and it will be received in the Another Junior Scholastic puzzle *“ 
schools between January 3 and 5. contest will start as soon as you return ry 
Until then, Merry Christmas and to school from the Christmas vacation. . 
H New Year! Watch for the announcement and rules = 
@PPY " on this page in the Jan. 8 issue. There x 











will be $10 in cash prizes. 
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